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Giving up in the face of emotional arousal and psychologic 
uncertainty are conditions conducive both to vasodepressor 
syncope and sudden death. Under such circumstances there 
may be simultaneous activation of two emergency biologic 
regulatory systems, flight-fight and conservation-withdrawal. 
In the healthy person this may result in vasodepressor 
syncope, benign arrhythmias, or both. In the presence of 
factors lowering the threshold for conduction disturbances, 
dangerous arrhythmias and sudden death rather than, or as 
well as, vasodepressor syncope may result. Although active 
myocardial damage by itself may provide the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for lethal arrhythmias, psychic 
uncertainty must be considered an additional risk factor. The 
implications of this concept for patient care and prevention 
of sudden death are a challenge for future research. 


WHen A PERSON COLLAPSES but quickly recovers, it is 
called fainting or syncope. When he dies within the next 
few minutes, it is called sudden or instantaneous death. 
Soma Weiss (1) once referred to sudden death as “‘irre- 
versible syncope." Vasodepressor, or as it is sometimes 
called, vasovagal syncope is generally considered quite 
benign and, indeed, is in most instances. Widely appreci- 
ated is that this type of fainting is particularly likely to 
occur among apprehensive individuals experiencing or 
facing injury, sometimes quite trivial, for example, a veni- 
puncture. That psychologic factors are pre-eminent is ev- 
ident from the fact that vasodepressor syncope sometimes 
is referred to as ‘emotional fainting.” 

Both the physiologic and psychologic aspects of vaso- 
depressor syncope have been subject to considerable 
study for more than 30 years (1-12). More recent studies 
have called attention to similarities between psychologic 
settings conducive to sudden death and those operating 
in vasodepressor syncope (13, 14), This raises the ques- 
tion whether the physiologic processes conducive to vaso- 
depressor syncope set in motion by such psychologic fac- 
tors may not under some circumstances interact with 
pre-existing or concurrent cardiovascular processes and 
result in “irreversible syncope,” that is, sudden death. 
Two examples illustrate the problem. 
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A 44-year-old woman with no particular complaints was 
scheduled for a routine venipuncture as part of a general check- 
up. Because the patient was always extremely fearful about hav- 
ing blood drawn, and usually fainted, the precaution was taken 
of placing her in a recumbent position. Within seconds of the 
needle’s puncturing the vein, she complained of feeling weak, 
broke out into a cold sweat, turned pale, and went into cardiac 
arrest. No heart sounds were audible, carotid and femoral pul- 
ses were absent, there was no spontaneous breathing, and her 
pupils became widely dilated. Immediate cardiopulmonary re- 
suscitation was instituted, and the patient regained conscious- 
ness approximately 2 min later. Recovery was complete within 
15 min. She refused hospitalization and left the office on her 
own power. When seen 18 months later she had remained well 
(15). 

A 55-year-old man, who had had his first myocardial infarc- 
tion 6 months earlier, was being worked up in the emergency 
department for what proved to be a second infarction, when he 
developed ventricular fibrillation and cardiac arrest. He was 
promptly and successfully resuscitated. Interviewed several 
days later, the patient reported that he had been feeling pain- 
free and relatively comfortable until the house officer began 
what proved to be an unsuccessful effort to do an arterial punc- 
ture. As the intern persevered in his fruitless endeavor, the pa- 
tient became apprehensive, concerned about the doctor's com- 
petence, and then overwhelmed with a sense of impotence to do 
anything about his situation. During these several minutes he 
first felt hot and flushed, his chest pain returned, and then while 
the intern was out of the room looking for someone to help him 
with the arterial puncture, the patient became weak and then 
suddenly passed out (16). 


Such catastrophic situations hardly lend themselves to 
careful clinical study. In the first case the sequence of 
events justifies the interpretation of vasodepressor syn- 
cope, but we cannot know the mechanism of the cardiac 
arrest or whether recovery would not have occurred 
spontaneously. In the second case the reaction developed 
while the house officer was preoccupied with the arterial 
puncture, and the arrest occurred while he was out of the 
room. Hence no data are available as to sequence of heart 
rate and blood pressure changes up to the moment when 
the ventricular fibrillation developed, But the very cir- 
cumstances responsible for this lack of precise data in 
these two cases highlight why so little has been written 
on the potential lethality of the vasodepressor reaction 
and why it is so difficult to investigate. 

Yet sufficient knowledge exists to indicate that some of 
the psychologic determinants and physiologic mecha- 
nisms implicated in vasodepressor (vasovagal) syncope 
may also be involved in some instances of sudden (instan- 
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taneous) death, that is, death of a person not heretofore 
considered terminal occurring within a few minutes. We 
will review these data as the basis for a unified theory, 
which postulates that physiologic processes associated 
with psychologic giving up in the face of emotional 
arousal and psychologic uncertainty may culminate in 
vasodepressor syncope in the relatively healthy person 
and in sudden death in the person with defective cardio- 
vascular homeostatic systems of whatever origin. This is 
a matter of grave and practical importance, for a prime 
setting for the induction of vasodepressor syncope and 
arrhythmias is the performance of diagnostic procedures 
(4, 6, 17-21). Although reflex factors often are involved in 
such reactions, insufficiently appreciated are the psycho- 
logic elements predisposing to such cardiovascular reac- 
tions, especially among apprehensive, ill-prepared pa- 
tients. The physician's attention to such considerations 
may possibly make the difference between life and death. 


Vasodepressor Syncope 


Early experimental studies of vasodepressor syncope 
focused on reflex mechanisms, investigators using such 
procedures as venipuncture, hyperventilation, inflation of 
a balloon in the esophagus, stomach, duodenum, rectum, 
or vagina, and exposure to high altitude in a decompres- 
sion chamber to induce the faint (3-6). Although these 
measures occasionally culminated in a vasodepressor re- 
sponse, contrary to expectation, no consistent patterns, 
reflex or otherwise, emerged. Even with the most drastic 
measures most volunteers, more often men, did not faint, 
and among those who did, the response usually could not 
be replicated on a second or third effort. As the subject 
became familiar with the laboratory procedure the effects 
diminished or disappeared altogether, even among some 
with a history of repetitive fainting in the past. On the 
other hand it soon became all too clear that the physical 
means being used to induce fainting were far less impor- 
tant than how the subject experienced it. A dramatic il- 
lustration is a 35-year-old physician volunteering for 
studies of decompression sickness in a high-altitude de- 
compression chamber during World War II. A civilian, 
he felt under strong obligation to contribute to the war 
effort. He developed vasodepressor syncope during a ven- 
ipuncture in the course of the routine examinations car- 
ried out before he entered the decompression chamber for 
the first time. Although he was promptly placed in the 
recumbent position, bradycardia and postural hypoten- 
sion persisted for 2 h and 20 min, terminating only when 
he was assured that his services as an experimental sub- 
ject would not be needed. This man had a history of 
frequent fainting in the past, as did a 17-year-old boy 
who developed syncope merely upon seeing the intern 
approach with a syringe to draw blood. Although the 
venipuncture was not carried out, he too remained hypo- 
tensive for 2 h until the syringe was removed from the 
bedside table where it had been left in full view the entire 
time (5). 

The unreliability of such experimental strategies led to 
an inquiry into what was common to all the circum- 
stances under which vasodepressor syncope occurred in 
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everyday life as well as in the laboratory. Physical injury 
or threat of physical injury, actual or symbolic, quickly 
emerged as one major, if not the major, common denomi- 
nator. Yet most persons suffering or threatened with 
physical injury, especially minor injury, do not faint. Psy- 
chologic and social factors prove to be crucial. Vasode- 
pressor fainting is more likely to occur when two condi- 
tions hold: first, when the physical injury or threat is one 
with which the person is relatively unfamiliar or with 
which he has not been able to cope in the past, especially 
when associated consciously or unconsciously with fanta- 
sies or fears of mutilation; second, when the injury or 
threat occurs under circumstances that he feels, rightly 
or wrongly, he is expected to face with equanimity, if not 
courage. Some who faint are quite conscious of their an- 
ticipatory apprehension and their reluctance to acknowl- 
edge it. Others claim that the faint comes literally out of 
the blue. Developmental factors, personal and cultural, 
which sensitize some and inure others to trauma, render 
some individuals highly susceptible and others virtually 
immune. Such a formulation is consistent with the find- 
ing that vasodepressor syncope occurs in our machismo 
culture more commonly among men than women, espe- 
cially in settings in which the man feels the ambience to 
be one of strong social disapproval of any display of 
weakness (5, 6, 11). The need to exaggerate bravery, 
strength, aggressiveness, and other culturally defined at- 
tributes of manliness and to deny, minimize, or at least 
not acknowledge fear, coupled with shame for failure to 
live up to such standards, constitute the classic psycho- 
logic preconditions for vasodepressor syncope. The faint- 
ing reaction is likely to ensue when the individual feels 
himself to have no escape from the situation provoking 
such a dilemma. The obligation to submit to painful, 
frightening, and unfamiliar diagnostic and treatment pro- 
cedures is a prime example. 

The typical sequence of circulatory changes during va- 
sodepressor syncope is biphasic. There is an initial period 
of a minute or two during which heart rate, blood pres- 
sure (diastolic more than systolic), total systemic resist- 
ance, and cardiac output all increase (2, 5, 9). During this 
phase the individual may appear, but not necessarily ex- 
press or acknowledge being, apprehensive. This physio- 
logic pattern then abruptly reverses, more dramatically in 
an upright than in a recumbent position. Heart rate, sys- 
temic and pulmonary arterial blood pressures, total sys- 
temic and pulmonary vascular resistance, cardiac output 
and index, ventricular work, and atrial pressure all fall 
(2, 5, 8, 9). Muscle blood flow increases markedly, estab- 
lishing muscle as one site of the decreased systemic resist- 
ance (2, 10, 22). The fall in blood pressure is more rapid 
and pronounced in an upright position, as is the cardiac 
deceleration, which may reach significantly bradycardiac 
levels with sinus arrest and escape rhythms. Atropine 
prevents bradycardia but not the depressor response, 
Loss of venous tone, which would increase venous pool- 
ing in an upright position and accentuate the depressor 
response, has been suggested but is not proved (7, 8, 12). 
Clinically this second phase is characterized by feelings 
of weakness, particularly in the legs, pallor, sweating, and 
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nausea, culminating in lightheadedness or unconscious- 
ness if recumbency is not achieved before systolic blood 
pressure has fallen below 70 to 80 mm Hg. Abdominal 
cramps, peristaltic rushes, and even vomiting or a bowel 
movement may sometimes ensue. 

From the physiologic point of view it is difficult not to 
be impressed with the abrupt shift from one circulatory 
pattern to another that characterizes vasodepressor syn- 
cope. In 1947 we ascribed this abrupt circulatory change 
to the fact that the circulatory preparation for flight was 
persisting at the same time that psychologic inhibition of 
motor activity, marked by muscle inactivity and hypoto- 
nia, had developed (5). We interpreted the abrupt in- 
crease in muscle blood flow shown by Barcroft (2) at the 
inception of the second phase as evidence of the continu- 
ing preparation for flight, whereas the complaint of weak- 
ness and the inclination to lie down reflected the con- 
scious appreciation of the motor inhibition. We ascribed 
the fall in blood pressure to the impairment in venous 
return consequent to the cessation of the pumping action 
of the now hypotonic muscles. Normally, muscular con- 
tractions help empty the well-filled veins toward the 
heart, thereby compensating for both the large volume of 
blood in muscle and the hydrostatic effects of gravity. 
Our interpretation that the depressor reaction results 
from pooling of blood in the hypotonic muscles seemed 
to gain some support from the demonstration in the labo- 
ratory that the fall in blood pressure could be countered, 
albeit transiently, by having the fainter rhythmically con- 
tract his calf muscles (5). 

Since this formulation was put forth we have come to 
appreciate that it fails to account for important aspects of 
the reaction, notably the prominence of vagal and other 
parasympathetic activities. On the other hand a good 
deal of physiologic data consistent with the thesis has 
been forthcoming. Most important has been the demon- 
stration of the existence of sympathetic vasodilator fibres 
to muscle that inhibit the tone of the precapillary resist- 
ance vessels, Uncertainty as to whether such a vasodila- 
tor system exists in primates has now been settled in the 
affirmative, though it is not cholinergic as in carnivores 
(23). This vasodilator system provides a mechanism for 
anticipatory circulatory adjustment to deliver more oxy- 
gen to muscles to be used for flight or fight. It is part of 
the cortico-hypothalamic-spinal-mediated response pat- 
tern, the so-called “defense reaction,” which ordinarily is 
provoked by threat of danger and which provides for the 
massive mobilization of the total resources of the organ- 
ism for flight or fight (24-26). The demonstration that the 
“defense reaction,” including marked muscle vasodilata- 
tion, can be induced by stimulation of afferent fibres con- 
sidered to be part of the nocioceptive system is in keeping 
with psychologic data linking vasodepressor syncope 
with injury or threat of injury (27), Consistent too is that 
this muscle vasodilatation can be conditioned to threat 
and to exercise (28). What is puzzling, though, is why in 
vasodepressor syncope such vasodilatation persists in the 
face of muscle inactivity. Normally when muscle contrac- 
tion does not promptly ensue, such neurogenic vasodila- 
tation tends to be counteracted by a locally induced “‘au- 


toregulatory escape” (29). This and the prominence of 
vagotonic and other parasympathetic phenomena are 
questions that remain unanswered. 


Sudden Death 


Let us defer further examination of this question and 

direct attention to psychophysiologic processes that may 
be implicated in the catastrophe of instantaneous or sud- 
den death. Accounts of such occurrences go back to an- 
tiquity and are part of folklore. In two publications I 
have reviewed such classic reports and examined the data 
from 275 examples of sudden death culled from the news- 
papers for clues to the circumstances surrounding such 
events (13, 14). Eight life settings were identified: 21% 
died upon the impact of the news of the collapse or death 
of a close person and another 9% on the threat of immi- 
nent loss of such a person. Twenty percent dropped dead 
during the first 3 weeks of acute grief and 3% during 
mourning or upon an anniversary of a death. Public hu- 
miliation and loss of self-esteem were associated with the 
sudden death of 6%. Twenty-seven percent died sudden- 
ly in settings of extreme personal danger or upon threat 
of injury, whereas another 7% died shortly after the dan- 
ger had passed. And finally, 6% collapsed during the 
excitement of reunion, triumph, or a happy ending. Com- 
mon to all of these situations were events or circum- 
stances that were impossible for the victims to ignore and 
to which they responded with overwhelming excitation 
or giving up, or both. Such cases of course represent only 
that small fraction sufficiently dramatic to attract the at- 
tention of the press. Most, but by no means all, occurred 
among individuals with pre-existing cardiovascular dis- 
ease. 
Following up on this anecdotal approach, Myers and 
DeWar (30) studied the circumstances attending 100 sud- 
den deaths among men younger than 70 with coronary 
artery disease established by coroner’s necropsies. Infor- 
mation came from relatives and others interviewed with- 
in 5 to 10 days of the death. Twenty-three percent were 
found to have experienced a significant degree of psycho- 
logic stress in the 30 min before the death and another 
40% in the preceding 24 h, a total of 63%. Twenty-eight 
percent, including five of the above, had been under stress 
for 6 months or more. Evidently significant psychologic 
stress may precede sudden death even more frequently 
than the newspaper items had suggested. 

Other studies have considerably refined knowledge of 
psychosocial factors predisposing to sudden death or po- 
tentially lethal arrhythmias. Wolf and his associates (31- 
34) in a retrospective study found a significant associa- 
tion between failure to survive a myocardial infarction 
and pre-existing dejection, dissatisfaction with achieve- 
ment, and depression. In a prospective study they were 
successful in predicting from psychologic measures the 
likelihood of sudden death among patients who had suf- 
fered a well-documented myocardial infarction 2 months 
or more in the past (32). Three dimensions showed pre- 
dictive strength, the “Sisyphus reaction,” the extremes of 
Rosenman’s Behavior Pattern A, and depression. The 
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“Sisyphus reaction” describes an “effort-oriented" person 
who Strives against odds, but with very little sense of 
accomplishment or satisfaction. It derives from the myth- 
ical character fated to push a stone up a hill only to have 
it roll down just as he is about to get it to the top. Such 
findings are complemented by Rahe’s demonstration that 
more life changes occurred during the 6 months immedi- 
ately before myocardial infarction among those who had 
died abruptly than among those who survived (35-36). 
These investigators suggest that such a build-up of life 
changes may herald increased vulnerability to myocardial 
infarction or sudden death during the next 6 months or 
so. Twenty years ago Edward Weiss and his associates 
(37) had reported “mounting tension” over months to 
have preceded myocardial infarction among 50% of the 
patients they studied. 

Greene, Moss, and Goldstein (38) interviewed close 
relatives of 54 victims of sudden death, the great majority 
of whom had a history of preceding angina, hypertension, 
and myocardial infarction. Forty-one (76%) were regard- 
ed as having been depressed for weeks or months before 
sudden death, usually in relation to estrangement, separa- 
tion, or disappointment involving a close family member, 
particularly a son or daughter. Shortly before their death 
half of these 41 men had abruptly become more de- 
pressed, whereas the rest had suddenly become either an- 
gry, anxious, or physically overactive. Significant anni- 
versaries contributed to these developments on a number 
of occasions. Rose’s (39) telemetered observations of dan- 
gerous arrhythmias among spectator sportsmen also doc- 
ument the role of excitement and disappointment. 

Not much has been written about circumstances sur- 
rounding the development of life-threatening arrhythmi- 
as among patients with myocardial infarction in the 
emergency department or the coronary care unit (CCU). 
Wolf (34) found that patients who reacted emotionally to 
events in the CCU were more likely to develop arrhyth- 
mias, arrest, or sudden death, Episodes of ventricular fi- 
brillation have been noted during ward rounds and with 
the impact of dramatic arrival in an emergency depart- 
ment or CCU (40, 41). Lewis and Gotsman (42) report 
six patients who died suddenly while awaiting coronary 
artery surgery. 

A series of papers on sudden death among younger 
people with various types of cardiac abnormalities are of 
interest for the light they throw on physiologic mecha- 
nisms, even though psychologic data are only fragmen- 
tary. James (43), noting the role of exertion and fright in 
precipitating syncope and sudden death in children with 
heritable Q-T prolongation, suggested that psychic influ- 
ences inducing premature ventricular contractions may 
in the presence of a long Q-T interval lead more readily 
to ventricular fibrillation, a supposition now documented 
clinically (43-45). Wellens, Vermeulen, and Durrer (44) 
described a 14-year-old girl, in whom being awakened by 
a loud noise induced Q-T prolongation followed by pre- 
mature beats culminating in ventricular fibrillation. The 
initial episode coincided with being awakened from sleep 
by a loud thunderclap, apparently establishing a condi- 
tioned reflex, for only a loud noise had such an effect. 
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Green and colleagues (47) reported sudden unexpected 
death in three generations, among them a 14-year-old girl 
who collapsed and died upon receiving the news that her 
15-year-old brother had died just as he completed a race. 
In the family studied by McRae and associates (48) one 
son died suddenly at age 17 when startled by a friend, a 
second at age 12 while swimming, and a third, also at age 
12, when he was frightened by a spider and ran to tell his 
companions. The mother had experienced about 25 epi- 
sodes of syncope between ages 15 and 25, always precipi- 
tated by an emotionally stressful event causing fright or 
anger. A fourth heretofore asymptomatic son was found 
at 11 years of age to have a short P-R interval and promi- 
nent U waves. His first syncopal episode occurred at age 
12'/, during a baseball game when he became angry upon 
being tagged out. In hospital no rhythm disturbances 
were noted when the patient was calm, but various diag- 
nostic procedures, from venipuncture to cardiac catheter- 
ization and induction of anesthesia, evoked pronounced 
apprehension and a sequence of sinus tachycardia, multi- 
focal ventricular premature beats, and sometimes ventric- 
ular tachycardia degenerating into ventricular fibrilla- 
tion. 

To summarize, the situations in which sudden cardiac 
death or potentially lethal arrhythmias occur range from 
overwhelming catastrophes, to relatively ordinary every- 
day upsets, to trivial circumstances having the character- 
istics of conditioning stimuli; or nothing may be noted or 
reported, The reported emotional responses include star- 
tle, fright, anger, helplessness, excitement, and even joy. 
Among some patients there is a preceding build-up for 
weeks or months of life changes productive of disappoint- 
ment, dissatisfaction, and depression. Regestein's (49) re- 
port on seven patients with a variety of recurring and 
potentially dangerous arrhythmias particularly empha- 
sizes the frequency with which unusual or extreme fa- 
tigue may place individuals at risk for an arrhythmic epi- 
sode. 


Behavioral Induction of Sudden Death in the Laboratory 


With this background let us turn now to the experi- 
mental induction by behavioral means of arrhythmias 
and sudden death in animals in the laboratory. Such 
studies fall into two groups, those in which arrhythmias 
and sudden death were an unanticipated outcome and 
those in which psychologic stress was used to lower the 
threshold to arrhythmias in the presence of myocardial 
ischemia or infarction. In all instances the most effective 
model was one in which the animal was placed in a situa- 
tion about which it could do nothing or in which its ef- 
forts ultimately proved unavailing. 

Corley and coworkers (50-52) studied myocardial de- 
generation and cardiac arrest in squirrel monkeys sub- 
jected in a restraining chair to shock and shock avoidance 
to the point of exhaustion. In the shock-avoidance situa- 
tion animals had to depress a lever every 40 sec to avoid a 
shock to the tail, which recurred every 5 sec until the 
lever was depressed. A second restrained monkey was 
yoked to the first avoidance animal but not provided with 
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a lever to depress, hence receiving a shock each time the 
avoidance monkey failed to lever press. Avoidance ses- 
sions were scheduled 8 h on and 8 h off until the animal 
became fatigued. This occurred sooner among yoked ani- 
mals and animals untrained in the shock-avoidance pro- 
cedure than among animals already trained. Typically all 
animals, avoidance and yoked, showed cardiac accelera- 
tion during the initial phases and then some degree of 
slowing as the experiment progressed. Deaths occurred 
particularly among animals that had stopped responding 
to the shock, whether yoked or in the avoidance situa- 
tion. In such animals severe bradycardia developed dur- 
ing 5 to 10 min, with QRS lengthening, T-wave inversion, 
descending pacemaker, and finally ventricular arrest. 
Corley and coworkers postulate a sudden change in auto- 
nomic input to the heart, either parasympathetic activa- 
tion or withdrawal of sympathetic input, occurring when 
the stress became overwhelming and the animal “gave 
up,”” an explanation reminiscent of that put forth by 
Richter (53) in his experimental induction of sudden 
death of wild rats. Corley and Mauck (54) report that the 
severe bradycardia and ventricular asystole may also oc- 
cur among vagotomized monkeys subject to shock-avoid- 
ance stress. Myofibrillary degeneration occurred com- 
monly, especially among the untrained shock-avoidance 
animals, but did not correlate with ventricular arrest and 
death, which sometimes occurred with few or no myocar- 
dial lesions. 

Johansson and associates (55) produced “restraint- 
stress” by subjecting pigs to electric shock five or six 
times during a 20-min period during which the pigs had 
been rendered immobile by injections of succinylcholine, 
Of the 23 animals, all developed T-wave inversion. The 
most frequent arrhythmia was ventricular tachycardia, 
which occurred in 14 animals. In two cases sinus arrest 
with slow ventricular escape was seen, and in five cases, 
sinus bradycardia. Two of the latter terminated in ven- 
tricular standstill and death; in one instance this was pre- 
ceded by ventricular fibrillation. At autopsy all animals 
showed severe acute cardiopathy, with subendocardial 
hemorrhages and acute cell damage. The hearts of ani- 
mals receiving succinylcholine alone were unaffected. 

Soviet investigators have induced vascular lesions and 
sudden death in monkeys by violating social relation- 
ships. In one study the dominant male was removed from 
the colony and placed alone in an adjacent cage with a 
clear view of his erstwhile subordinates feeding and en- 
gaging in sexual activity (56). The typical reactions re- 
ported were violent excitement, frantic rushing about, 
vigorous attacks on the wire netting, and furious cries. 
No matter how hard the male attempted to re-establish 
his status, all efforts failed and he was forced to live in 
conditions where his actions did not elicit any response. 
No reference is made as to whether these animals also 
became less active or withdrawn, but other reports sug- 
gest this would be a likely reaction. 

Sudden death of wild animals upon capture or caging 
is well known to trappers and zoo keepers. Hofer (57) 
showed that the prolonged immobility induced in cap- 
tured wild rodents by sudden stimulation is accompanied 


by very slow heart rates and a 71% incidence of cardiac 
arrhythmias, including varying degrees of sinus node and 
atrioventricular block with escape rhythms and multifo- 
cal ventricular ectopic beats. Twenty-six percent of the 
trapped animals died within the first week in the labora- 
tory (57). 

Lown and his associates (58-61) have shown that in 
dogs restrained in a sling and exposed to electric shock 
the threshold of the ventricular vulnerable period for elic- 
iting repetitive estrasystoles, a measure of susceptibility 
to ventricular fibrillation, is significantly lower than when 
in their familiar cages. In the sling the dogs were restless 
and tremulous, salivated, and had sphincter relaxation. 
The threshold-lowering effect was greater before the ani- 
mals became acclimated to the sling, when there was 
greater uncertainty, and was eliminated by prestress ad- 
ministration of a cardioselective beta-adrenoceptor block- 
ing agent. After recovery from occlusion of the left ante- 
rior descending coronary artery, re-exposure to the sling 
environment resulted in diverse ventricular arrhythmias, 
including ventricular tachycardia, disturbances not pres- 
ent when the animals were returned to their cages (62). 
Sometimes merely re-enacting the sequence of events that 
anticipated delivery of the shock, such as the sound of the 
switch, sufficed to provoke major arrhythmias, an effect 
not produced by shock alone. Notable were striking indi- 
vidual variations, indicating alteration in both sympa- 
thetic and parasympathetic activity. Some dogs showed a 
brief period of tachycardia followed by sinus bradycardia; 
others showed persistent sinus tachycardia. The ventricu- 
lar tachycardias that ensued after 30 to 60 sec were irreg- 
ular and slow in the first group and rapid, unifocal, and 
regular in the second group. These arrhythmic responses 
waned during a period of 3 days despite persistence of 
behavior disturbance, indicating that the psychophysio- 
logic effects required a substratum of electrical instability 
of the myocardium. 

Similar findings have been reported in pigs with experi- 
mental coronary insufficiency. Thus Lee and colleagues 
(63) showed that pigs with experimentally induced coro- 
nary atherosclerosis commonly succumbed to ventricular 
fibrillation or asystole in response to even minor beha- 
vioral disturbances. Skinner, Lie, and Entman (64) 
showed that the latency to ventricular fibrillation imme- 
diately following coronary artery occlusion in the con- 
scious pig could be significantly prolonged by first adapt- 
ing the animal to being tied down in the recording cham- 
ber. Propranolol had a deleterious effect on latency of 
ventricular fibrillation in unadapted and partially adapt- 
ed pigs but no effect on adapted pigs, indicating the im- 
portance of psychophysiologic factors as variables influ- 
encing the outcome of beta blockade. Although the data 
are still fragmentary, it is worth noting that during en- 
forced helplessness or fruitless effort in the face of nox- 
ious stimulation, animals with undamaged hearts more 
commonly exhibited bradycardia preceding the lethal ar- 
rhythmia than did those with myocardial ischemia or in- 
farction. Bradycardia has been noted in the presence of 
sustained sympathetic activity among persons watching 
violent movies (65, 66). 
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The Psychophysiologic Substrate 

Ordinarily cardiovascular events reflect what the or- 
ganism is doing somatically, and there is much evidence 
to show that this linkage of cardiac and somatic events is 
based on a common central neural mediating mechanism 
(67). Thus, to a major extent, cardiovascular homeosta- 
sis, with its ultimate requirement to assure adequate 
blood supply to the brain and heart, can be maintained in 
the face of the rapidly changing metabolic needs of mus- 
cle, including the preparation for flight or struggle. Yet in 
vasodepressor syncope this regulation fails. Circulatory 
preparation for flight as indicated by increased muscle 
blood flow persists in the face of muscle inactivity, blood 
pressure and cardiac output fall, and the ultimate failure 
of circulatory homeostasis ensues, namely, insufficient 
blood supply to the brain. What then accounts for the 
failure of the mechanisms that normally maintain the 
linkage between cardiovascular processes and somatic 
needs and results in the vasodepressor reaction? 

In 1945 we made the following comment: ‘*Parentheti- 
cally, this flight reaction suggests that it might be possible 
to relate the human experience of vasodepressor syncope, 
particularly as it concerns muscular relaxation, to the 
sham death of defenseless animals” (11). The full impli- 
cations of this conjecture were not to emerge for a num- 
ber of years. In a series of studies, which had nothing to 
do with vasodepressor syncope, we evolved the notion 
that there are two basic emergency systems to cope with 
potentially damaging environmental events (68, 69). One, 
broadly subsumed under Cannon's term, “flight-fight,” 
involves mobilization of resources for massive motor ac- 
tivity to deal with threat or danger; the other, “‘conserva- 
tion-withdrawal,” involves disengagement, withdrawal, 
and inactivity and serves to conserve energy, to reduce 
engagement with a threatening, overloading, or unsup- 
porting environment, and sometimes to render the organ- 
ism less conspicuous to predators. Sham death, “animal 
hypnosis,” hibernation, and aestivation represent some of 
the more obvious manifest expressions of conservation- 
withdrawal. We suggest that each of these patterns, 
flight-fight and conservation-withdrawal, is mediated by 
its own neural organizations, which may correspond with 
what Hess (70) and Gellhorn (71) had earlier designated 
the “ergotropic”’ and “trophotropic” systems respective- 
ly. The ergotropic system integrates functions that pre- 
pare the organism for action by alerting, arousal, excite- 
ment, increase in skeletal muscle tone, and sympathetic 
nervous system activity. The trophotropic system inte- 
grates processes that promote withdrawal and conserva- 
tion of energy, raise the stimulus barrier to perceptual 
input, decrease muscle tone, increase parasympathetic ac- 
tivity, and promote circulation of anabolic hormones. 
According to Gellhorn (71) these two neural systems or- 
dinarily are in a finely balanced reciprocal relation so that 
when one becomes more active the other becomes corre- 
spondingly inhibited. At sufficiently high levels of activa- 
tion of one, however, inhibition of the opposing system 
may be total, Such dominance of one system over the 
other characterizes the massive mobilization for flight or 
struggle on the one hand and the profound inhibition of 


conservation-withdrawal on the other. In each the result- 
ing physiologic organization and activity are geared ex- 
clusively to serve the immediate emergency survival 
needs of the organism at the time. 

On the other hand, under conditions of extreme or 
conflicting stimulation, Gellhorn (71) showed that the 
reciprocity between the two systems may break down, 
Under such circumstances both systems become active, 
simultaneously or in rapid alternation with each other. 
Clash or confusion between simultaneous but incompati- 
ble conditioning processes, each of which presents a 
threat to the organism, may have just such an outcome. 
This constitutes the neurophysiologic basis for the beha- 
vioral disorganization typically exhibited by animals un- 
der overwhelming stress: the dog that startles, crouches, 
trembles, moves about aimlessly, barks, whines, salivates, 
urinates, defecates, pants, piloerects, and sometimes even 
momentarily dozes, all indicative of simultaneous or rap- 
idly alternating sympathetic and parasympathetic activi- 
ty and of flight-fight and conservation-withdrawal. 

Viewed from the psychologic perspective we suggest 
that such breakdown of the normal reciprocity between 
the ergotropic and trophotropic systems may occur 
whenever overriding uncertainty exists for the animal as 
to the outcome of an imminent or a present threat of 
danger. Ordinarily under such circumstances cither 
flight-fight or conservation-withdrawal is mobilized, but 
when the organism is also lacking in the information nec- 
essary to establish which of the two responses is the more 
appropriate, the likelihood of breakdown in reciprocity 
between the two systems is enhanced. Such may occur 
when the danger situation is one that has never before 
been encountered; when environmental circumstances in- 
terfere with the normal response, as, for example, when 
an animal that normally meets danger by flight is physi- 
cally restrained; or when a previous experience with the 
threatening situation has established the futility of either 
response. The crucial psychologic variable is the degree 
of unresolvable uncertainty. Many studies have shown 
that even transient, minor uncertainty about a sensory 
input is associated both with momentary cessation of mo- 
tor activity and with cardiac deceleration, decreased car- 
diac output, and increased muscle blood flow (72-77). 
Ordinarily the initial phase of such uncertainty is marked 
by a brief period of scanning and appraisal, ‘“‘a momen- 
tary state of suspended animation,”’ before commitment 
to one or another activity is made (67). With more seri- 
ous threat or danger inability to achieve a satisfactory 
solution may usher in a period of unresolvable indecision 
whether to respond actively or give up, thereby setting 
the stage for uncertainty of physiologic response and ulti- 
mate breakdown of reciprocity, with simultaneous or 
rapidly alternating activation of both flight-fight and con- 
servation-withdrawal. 

Vasodepressor syncope fits this model. It typically de- 
velops under circumstances perceived as involving injury 
or threat of injury where personal psychologic variables 
invoke uncertainty not only as to outcome but also as to 
whether flight or giving up is the more adaptive emergen- 
cy response. Fear, a wish to flee, shame at weakness, and 
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an inclination to give up reflect the critical intrapsychic 
conflict and describe the typical psychologic mix associ- 
ated with vasodepressor syncope. The reaction begins 
with arousal, alerting, and anticipation, accompanied by 
the hyperdynamic circulatory processes preparatory for 
action typically associated with sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem activity. But as psychic conflict and uncertainty 
reach a climax the inhibitory responses of conservation- 
withdrawal, with associated parasympathetic activity, are 
invoked as well, and both systems then may become ac- 
tive simultaneously or alternatively. This accounts for the 
paradox of the vasodilation in muscle of flight-fight con- 
tinuing in the face of the muscle inhibition of conserva- 
tion-withdrawal. Also, the fact that both the sympathetic 
and parasympathetic systems are discharging together or 
in rapid sequence has consequences for the heart that 
further disrupt circulatory adjustment. For it is known 
that in the presence of sympathetic stimulation both the 
chronotropic and the inotropic effects of vagal stimula- 
tion are exaggerated, thereby contributing to the inappro- 
priate bradycardia and the depression of myocardial con- 
tractility typical of vasodepressor syncope (8, 78). The 
net result is a major impairment of the capacity to main- 
tain cardiac output adequate to sustain arterial blood 
pressure in the face of lowered systemic resistance, espe- 
cially in an erect position. That both emergency systems 
are active during vasodepressor syncope also accounts for 
the prominent display of other inappropriate autonomic 
manifestations, for example, sweating, nausea, and hyper- 
peristalsis. 

Seen from the organismic perspective, vasodepressor 
syncope reflects the ultimate disruption of cardiovascular 
adjustment that may take place when acute psychologic 
uncertainty in the face of threat evokes conflicting emer- 
gency physiologic responses. Such uncertainty as to 
which of opposite emergency behaviors is called for, 
whether active engagement or giving up, results in pro- 
nounced cardiovascular instability as central neural con- 
trol systems oscillate between the opposing cardiovascu- 
lar responses appropriate for each. Ordinarily the capaci- 
ty of the circulatory system to re-establish homeostasis, 
even in the face of profound hypotension and heart block, 
is more than adequate. Blood pressure promptly returns 
to a level adequate for vital needs as soon as a recumbent 
position is attained or when convulsive movements occur, 
while regular ventricular escape rhythms or quick resto- 
ration of sinus rhythm ends the threat of cardiac arrest 
(6). Quite different may be the outcome in the presence of 
a substratum of electrical instability of the myocardium. 
Under such conditions either phase of the vasodepressor 
reaction, the hyperdynamic, sympathetic phase of prepa- 
ration for action or the hypodynamic, parasympathetic 
phase of withdrawal, may terminate in cardiac arrest and 
sudden death. During the hyperdynamic reaction in- 
creased sympathetic nervous system activity and catechol 
secretion may further lower the threshold for ventricular 
fibrillation already reduced by pre-existing unstabilizing 
factors in the myocardium (58-60, 64, 79-91). During the 
hypodynamic phase, heart block without effective escape 
rhythms or re-entrant ventricular rhythms with risk of 


ventricular fibrillation may be induced by the bradycar- 
dia associated with excessive vagal activity (92, 93). In 
addition pronounced hypotension may secondarily con- 
tribute through ischemia to further impairment of electri- 
cal stability of the myocardium and hence enhance the 
risk of ventricular fibrillation. 

More complex and less well understood are the impli- 
cations for induction of dangerous ventricular arrhythmi- 
as of the autonomic imbalance that characterize the vaso- 
depressor reaction, particularly the arrhythmogenic ef- 
fects of rapid fluctuations in cardiosympathetic input in 
the face of the heightened vagotonia characteristic of the 
individual who feels helpless in the face of threat or dan- 
ger (66, 72). Such bursts of sympathetic activity may mir- 
ror transient behavioral shifts to the more active orienta- 
tion of flight-fight as well as be associated with barorecep- 
tive and cardiocardiac reflexes secondary to catechola- 
mine activity or acute myocardial damage (94-97). Gunn 
(98) succeeded in eliciting lethal ventricular arrhythmias 
after anterior descending coronary artery ligation by first 
stimulating the vagus to depress the normal conduction 
system and then applying cardiosympathetic stimulation. 
Adrenergic substances are known to increase arrhythmi- 
as occurring during the vagotonia of increased intracrani- 
al pressure (99). Consistent with such a perspective is the 
observation that onset of ventricular fibrillation often is 
preceded by rapid fluctuations in sinus rhythm. The tem- 
poral and spatial imbalances that might ensue from such 
fluctuations, especially in the presence of localized myo- 
cardial damage, are known to increase electrical instabili- 
ty of the heart (85, 92, 100, 101). 

Because of the complexity of the interactions that exist 
between the central as well as between the peripheral 
components of the autonomic nervous system involved in 
cardiovascular regulation, caution is called for in apply- 
ing to intact animals the results of experiments involving 
animals not conscious or intact. This warning especially 
applies to present-day conventional wisdom that vagal 
activity necessarily protects against malignant ventricular 
arrhythmias (62, 83, 86, 91, 102-105). In actuality, even 
in experiments that purport to document the protective 
action of the vagus, such protection is not complete. For 
example, under maximal vagal stimulation 20% to 30% 
of cats still succumb to fatal ventricular fibrillation after 
acute myocardial infarction (84, 85). In the presence of 
depressed cardiac sympathetic function, vagal activity 
may actually enhance, and atropine protect, cats from 
ventricular arrhythmias after coronary occlusion (106). 
The earlier cited studies of monkeys and pigs subjected to 
stress showed that when death occurred during a period 
of bradycardia, it involved either permanent arrest or 
ventricular fibrillation (50-52, 54, 55). Skinner, Lie, and 
Entman (64), studying ventricular fibrillation latency af- 
ter coronary artery occlusion in the conscious pig, 
showed that the effects of beta-adrenergic blockade were 
different depending on the psychologic state of the ani- 
mals. Thus pigs already adapted to the laboratory were 
more resistant to ventricular fibrillation, and propranolol 
afforded no further protective effect. In contrast, una- 
dapted animals not only were highly susceptible to ven- 
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tricular fibrillation, but beta-adrenergic blockage even 
further increased vulnerability. These investigators ap- 
propriately caution that when a cardioactive drug is stud- 
ied in the conscious animal, its effects may be misinter- 
preted unless a suitable experimental design is used to 
control for the effects of the psychologic variable. 

Such a caveat is even more critical in the interpretation 
of data on sudden death among patients. For example, 
overactivity of both divisions of the autonomic nervous 
system, as evidenced by tachycardia and bradycardia, is 
commonplace during the early phases of myocardial in- 
farction when sudden death is also most frequent (107, 
108). Atropine has been shown to improve hemodynam- 
ics and reduce arrhythmias among patients with brady- 
cardia and hypotension (107-110). Although the role of 
cardiogenic factors in the genesis of such autonomic hy- 
peractivity is well established, sufficient attention has not 
been paid to elucidating how such cardiogenic reflexes 
may interact with autonomic activity of psychic origin, 
whether antedating, concurrent with, or in reaction to 
the heart attack. The pain of the myocardial infarction, 
uncertainty as to outcome, and the fear of diagnostic pro- 
cedures are all conducive to autonomic responses, includ- 
ing the full-blown vasodepressor response. Under such 
circumstances bradycardia may occur even in the face of 
sympathetic overactivity (64, 65, 108). The situation is 
further compounded when myocardial ischemia occurs in 
a person already psychologically upset, whether de- 
pressed, excited, or both (31-34, 38). Individual differen- 
ces are also important. Persons evidencing the Type-A 
coronary-prone behavior pattern display greater heart- 
rate variability in response to social challenge, suggesting 
greater lability in sympathetic-parasympathetic function 
(111). Postmyocardial infarction patients who are de- 
pressed also show greater variability of blood pressure 
and heart rate, and they are more likely to die suddenly 
(31-34). All of these facts warrant caution in assuming 
that vagal activity is necessarily protective against ven- 
tricular fibrillation under all circumstances encountered 
clinically. 

It seems reasonable to postulate that the physiologic 
lability induced by psychologic uncertainty, of which the 
vasodepressor reaction is the ultimate expression, may 
compound effects secondary to myocardial damage and 
thereby increase the risk of lethal outcome. Such an hy- 
pothesis deserves investigation. 
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